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selves, and among these it was probable they would find a fitter
man.

We can easily conceive, then, how astonished Wilhelm must
have been, when returning home that evening, he found a billet
lying on his table, sealed with singular figures, and containing
what follows:

" Strange youth! we know thou art in great perplexity. For
thy Hamlet thou canst hardly find men enough, not to speak of
Ghosts. Thy zeal deserves a miracle: miracles we cannot work;
but somewhat marvellous shall happen. If thou have faith, the
Ghost shall arise at the proper hour! Be of courage and keep
firm! This needs no answer: thy determination will be known
to us."

With this curious sheet he hastened back to Serlo, who read
it and re-read it, and at last declared with a thoughtful look, that
it seemed a matter of some moment; that they must consider well
and seriously whether they could risk it. They talked the subject
over at some length; Aurelia was silent, only smiling now and
then; and a few days after, when speaking of the incident again,
she gave our Mend, not obscurely, to understand, that she held
it all for a joke of Serlo's. She desired him to cast away anxiety,
and tt> expect the Ghost with patience.                                   ,

Serlo, for most part, was in excellent humour: the alctors
that were going to leave him took all possible pains to play well,
that their absence might be properly regretted; and this, com-
bined with the newfangled zeal of the others, gave promise of the
best results.

His intercourse with Wilhelm had not failed to exert some
influence on him. He began to speak more about art: for, after
all, he was a German; and Germans like to give themselves ac-
count of what they do- Wilhelm wrote down many of their conver-
sations ; which, as our narrative must not be so often interrupted
here, we shall communicate to such of our readers as feel an in-
terest in dramaturgic matters, by some other opportunity.

In particular, one evening, the Manager was very merry in
speaking of the part of Polonius, and how he meant to take it up.
"I engage," said he, "on this occasion, to present a very meritori-
ous person in his best aspect. The repose and security of this old
gentleman, his emptiness and his significance, his exterior grace-
fulness and interior meanness, his frankness and sycophancy, his
sincere roguery and deceitful truth; I will introduce with all due